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follows and the socket does not fill up and the layer of hard bone 
remains.’ 


HONNAMETTI ESTATE, R. C. MORRIS, F.z.s. 
ATTIKAN P.O., 
Via MYSORE, 
S. ĪNDIA. 
February 18, 1932. 


VIII.—GAME PRESERVES AND FLASHLIGHT 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I have recently been in camp with a big game photographer in an 
area which may later be turned into a game preserve. I cannot 
imagine anything more disturbing to game in a jungle than the flash 
and explosion of flashlights, and when a dozen cameras are placed 
abroad in the jungle at drinking pools, salt licks etc., the area is 
pretty well cleared of game in a few days. The flashlight powder 
is enclosed in a thin rubber bag, so forming a cartridge and intensify- 
ing the explosion. 


HONNAMETTI ESTATE, R: C -MORRIS T.Zs5. 
ATTIKAN P.O., 
Via MYSORE, 
S. INDIA. 
January 27, 1932. 


IX.—SOME ANDAMAN BIRDS. 


According to the Fauna of British India, Birds, second edition 
vol. II, I note that nothing is on record regarding the nidification 
of either the Andaman Shama or Osmaston’s Bush Warbler. So I 
write to supply the deficiency. 


(1) The Andaman Shama. Xittacincla macroura albiventris. 

This bird is common in all the densely forested portions of the 
larger and smaller islands of this group. They specially frequent 
ravines near water. They have some fine loud, clear notes, as well 
as some harsh ones. They are very noisy in March and April, and 
almost at any time of the year they will answer any one who whistles 
a few clear notes within ear shot. Suspecting that the birds occu- 
pied clefts or holes in trees for nesting purposes, I had a number of 
boxes made—8” cubes—with a hole 3” in diameter on one side, and 
fixed them against the trunks of trees about 4 or 5 feet from the 
ground in dense forest wherever I heard a male Shama calling. 
This was done early in March. 

I visited the boxes periodically after this, but none were occupied 
until May 21st when two contained nests ready for eggs. Inthe 
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next month, i.e. up to June 15, 9 of the 12 boxesI had put up had 
nests with eggs, mostly 3, but one 4 and two with 2 eggs only. 
The nests filled the bottom of the boxes. They were invariably 
made of dry bamboo leaves, lined with black hair-like rhizomorph. 
The eggs resemble those of the Indian Shama in colour. 12 eggs 
gave the following measurements :— 


Maximum ... 0:89" x 0:68” 
Minimum... (:80" x 0:65" 
Average a O85” x 0'66” 


Subsequently, 3 nests of similar structure were found, one ina 
cleft in a buttressed tree, 9’ from the ground and two others in holes 
in old rotten stumps, 5’ up. I reared several of the young birds 
from the nest and kept them loose in my garden on Chatham Island. 
They were perfectly tame and fearless and fed from my hand. They 
were very fond of small centipedes. The cocks were exceedingly 
pugnacious. I utilized this trait in order to catch them when requir- 
ed. It was only necessary to show them a small mirror when they 
would instantly fling themselves against the glass and could be easily 
caught in the hand. 
= They copied tunes whistled to them with great accuracy. One 
was specially clever at reproducing ‘ Way down upon the Swanee 
River.’ 

(2) Osmaston’s Bush Warbler. Horornzs pallidipes osmastoni. 


These birds are common in dense undergrowth of high or secon- 
dary forest and are never met with inthe open. They are adept 
skulkers and though often heard, are rarely seen. 

On May 19, 1907, while pushing through dense jungle near the top 
of Mt. Harriet (1900’), I came on a Horornis calling. I began to 
search for a possible nest, when the parent bird began to give its 
alarm call chick-chick. This spurred me on to further endeavours 
and shortly I was rewarded by discovering the nest within a foot of 
the ground. It was a deep cup-shaped structure—zof domed, but 
compietely sheltered by the leaf of a ginger. The nest was support: 
ed among the stems and leafstalks of the ginger-like plant and was 
very difficult to locate, as nearly every ginger plant had a similar 
accumulation of dead leaves near the base, which resembled a nest. 

While examining the nest the parent bird came within 2 feet of 
me, although, as a rule, it is almost impossible to get a sight of one 
in the jungle. 

The nest was composed of dry bamboo leaves very loosely put 
together and was lined with fine flowering grass-heads. 

The eggs, four in number, were quite fresh. They are moderate- 
ly broad ovals, very glossy and of a bright chestnut colour. Mottled 
all over, specially at the large end with a deeper shade of chestnut. 

A second nest was brought to me on 10th July, containing 4 fresh 
eggs of a similar colour. The second nest was lined with black 
rhizomorph instead of grass :— 

Eight eggs gave the following measurements. 

Maximum oe O Oa 
lst. nest. | Minimum a OGE a0 5s 
Average we 068” x 054” 
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Maximum Oo 0:547 
2nd. nest. Minimum ee 064” x 053” 
Average Ee 066” x 0:537 


The call of the bird is most characteristic and peculiar, of 3 or 4 
notes only, loud for the size of the bird, and insistent. 


116, BANBURY ROAD, B. B. OSMASTON, C.LE. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND. 
January 10, 1932. 


X.—NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF BALUCHISTAN. 


27-8-31 to 1-9-31.—Nutcracker. (Vucifragasp.) Takler Suleiman and 
Kaisar Garh range near Fort Sandeman, very common indeed in pine 
forest though not previously recorded in Baluchistan. Apparently 
the Kashmir variety, as its body is: markedly more white-spotted 
than that of the bird with which I am very familiar in the Alps and 
have met on the Thibet border. 

Crows. (Corvus sp.)—Same time and place ; black crows were also 
common and apparently not previously recorded in Baluchistan. 

Turtle Doves. Sametime and place.—Several. I am uncertain which. 
Back vinous-red heavily marked with black. No white collar on 
neck that I could detect: tips of tail feathers apparently pale grey 
and not white. 

6-7-31.—Pheasant-tailed Jacana. (Hydrophasianus chirurgus)—Khush- 
dil Khan reservoir ; only one previously recorded in Quetta district. 

24-11-29.—Red-breasted Merganser. (Mergus  serrator)—Khushdil 
Khan reservoir. Female (shot and identified)—only once previously 
recorded in Quetta district. 

2-5-31.—Indian Spotted Owlet. (Athene brama)—on ‘maidan’ below 
Murdar. 

4-12-29.—Jackdaws. (Corvus monedula)—some in a flock of rooks. 
Definitely no white collar. (I am familiar with ‘collaris 'in Turkey.) 

Choughs. Here the Birds of Baluchistan appears to be astray. 
The ‘bird of the highest hills’ is invariably the Yellow-billed or 
Alpine Chough, a bird with which Iam very familiar in the Alps and 
in Thibet. It is exceedingly common in both winter and sumuner at 
high altitudes and I have watched hundreds of them when stalking 
Markhor in the spring on Khangat, Takatu, Langlum and all the 
high mountains of Baluchistan. The Red-billed Chough on the other 
hand (as in Thibet) is the bird of the high plateaux. 1 have only 
seen it once or twice in the summer (August) and then no higher 
than 8,000 feet. It is a regular winter visitor to the Quetta plains 
and valleys. 

16-2-29. 10-11-29.—Meadow Bunting (Amzberiza cta)—Quetta—never 
seen again in 3 years. 

18-8-29.—Indian Red Munia (Amandava amandava)—Quetta—a small 
flock. 

15 and 30-12-29.—Asiatic Goldfinch. Carduelis caniceps 

3-4-30.—Spanish Sparrow. (Passer hispaniolensis). Quetta. The 
only one seen in 3 years though I was always on the look-out for it. 


